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Among the States 


Arizona Capitol.—Basic designs for a modern twenty 
story State Capitol have been approved by the Arizona 
State Planning and Zoning Commission. Its estimated 
cost is about $7,754,000. Funds for its construction are 
already frozen. The design shows a tall, spire-like build- 
ing rising from a broad, three-story base. The base would 
be occupied by both houses of the legislature and some 
administrative offices. Quarters for the Governor would 
be on the fourth floor. The planned site is in front ol 
the present capitol in Phoenix. 


Tennessee Basin Pollution Compact.—Representatives 
of the Tennessee Basin States—Alabama, Kentucky, Mis- 
sissippi, North Carolina, Tennessee and Virginia—met 
in Raleigh, February 1 to review progress in ratifying 
the Basin Water Pollution Control Compact and to de 
velop plans for obtaining Congressional consent. The 
conferees suggested that Congress in its consent act au- 
thorize appointment by the President of a representa- 
tive to meet with the Compact Commission in a liaison 
capacity. Two states, Tennessee and Mississippi, al- 
ready have ratified the compact. In addition to the six 
states named above, Georgia is eligible to membership 
im it. 


Farm Workers Enter Industry.—Recent reports in Mis- 
sissippi make it clear that numerous former farm work- 
ers of that state are now employed in its growing indus- 
tries. 

Si Corley, State Commissioner of Agriculture, reports 
that over the past fifteen years the number of farms has 
decreased from 291,000 to 216,000 and that farm popu- 
lation has dropped from 60 per cent of the state’s total 
to 43.5 per cent. Mr. Corley explains that mechanization 
is one of the principal factors in the change. There are 
approximately eight times as many tractors on Mississippi 
farms as fifteen years ago. Other mechanical tools and 
implements—including grain combines, corn pickers and 
hay balers—have increased similarly. 

Meantime, the Mississippi Agricultural and Industrial 
Board indicates that the last seven years have brought 
Mississippi 409 new or expanded industrial plants, rep- 
resenting almost job opportunities and 
about $112 million in annual payrolls. At the end of 
1956, manufacturing plants employed 110,000 persons 
in Mississippi and had an annual payroll of $300 mil- 
lion—as compared with less than 103,000 workers and a 
payroll of $263.6 million the year before. 


45,000 new 


North Carolina Industry.—A total of 147 new industrial 
plants, representing an investment of more than $50 
million, were established in North Carolina during 1956, 
the State Conservation and Development Department 
reports. The plants were estimated to have provided some 


g,800 jobs and an annual payroll in excess of $25 mil- 
lion. Those figures were all somewhat in excess of the 
corresponding statistics for 1955. Plant expansions— 
which numbered 154 in 1956, representing an investment 
of more than $97 million and creating more than 6,000 
new jobs—were slightly under those of the previous year. 
Early in 1957, however, the Conservation and Develop- 
ment Department reports, industrial prospects exceeded 
those of a year ago. 

In the 1956 advance, the industrial Piedmont area 
obtained 84 of the 147 new industries, the coastal plain 
37, and the mountain area 26. Among the new indus 
tries, textiles led in the Piedmont and mountain re- 
gions, and food processing plants in the coastal plain. 
But in capital investment for new industries metal 
working was the leader, with a total of $15.5 million for 
new plants and equipment. 


More Patrolmen for California.—The California legis- 
lature early in 1957 passed an urgency bill which adds 
110 officers to the state highway patrol. The new per. 
sonnel are expected to be on the highways in late spring. 
Additional equipment for the patrol also was author 
ized. The action was taken to help reduce the traffic ac- 
cident rate, which last year set a California record. 


Limited Access Approved.—Ihe North Carolina Su- 
preme Court has swept aside a legal roadblock that had 
been raised to the state’s use of federal funds for inter- 
state highway construction. Authority of the State High- 
way Commission to condemn land for limited access 
highways had been challenged. The court’s decision held 
that the commission had clear authority to acquire the 
land for this purpose under present laws. While the 
court action was pending, federal authorities had with- 
held approval of projects planned by the Highway Com- 
mission under the 1956 federal highway act. 


Western Highway Safety.—An eleven-state, western re- 
gional study group of legislators and highway officials 
has reviewed and revised suggested model motor vehicle 
legislation affecting highway safety. Draft legislation was 
distributed for legislative consideration in the West fol- 
lowing recent meetings in Reno and San Francisco. The 
recommending group—the Subcommittee on Legislative 
Problems of Highway Operations—was created by the 
Western Interstate Committee on Highway Policy Prob- 
lems last September. Its goal is greater uniformity in 
laws influencing highway safety. 


Connecticut Alcoholism Clinics.—Plans for a study of 
the effectiveness of Connecticut's alcohol clinics in 
reaching and treating an estimated 98,000 alcoholics in 
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the state were announced recently by Dudley P. Miller, 
Executive Director of the Connecticut Commission on 
Alcoholism. Raymond G. McCarthy, Associate Director of 
the Yale University Center of Alcoholic Studies has 
been named director of the survey. In the initial phase 
of the project, Mr. McCarthy has expiained, it will be 
sought to measure the effectiveness of the commission’s 
treatment services for alcoholics and their families and 
the success of its educational services in furthering un- 
derstanding and prevention of alcoholism. The com- 
mission maintains a clinic and fifty-bed hospital at Hart- 
ford and additional clinics at Bridgeport, New Haven, 
Stamford and Waterbury. It also extends various edu- 
cational services to schools, libraries, physicians and 
community groups. 


“Pre-Trial” in California.—Pre-trial conferences are being 
initiated throughout California. Designed to bring op- 
posing counsel together to settle some issues before each 
court hearing, “pre-trial” was ordered into effect in Jan- 
uary by the California State Judicial Council. 


To Improve Corrections.—A Minnesota legislative study 
committee has presented a series of recommendations 
for improvement of the state’s correctional systems both 
for juveniles and adults. 

The legislative group—an interim commission on 
juvenile delinquency, adult crime and correction—em- 
phasized that juvenile problems are particularly serious. 
It found that over the past fifteen years major crimes 
have multiplied nearly ten times as fast as the state’s 
population, with children committing an increasing per- 
centage of them. During the first half of 1956, the rise 
in major crime was concentrated in rapidly growing 
cities and metropolitan areas. In Minneapolis and St. 
Paul during 1955, the committee reported, children un- 
der 18 constituted about go per cent of the persons ar- 
rested tor automobile theft; about 70 per cent of those 
arrested for burglary; and about 42 per cent of those 
arrested for robbery. During the year that ended July 1, 
1956, Minnesota officers apprehended some 36,000 ju- 
veniles for misbehavior. This, the commission pointed 
out, meant that 6 per cent of the state’s children aged 
8 through 17 were contacted by police. 

Among its many recommendations, the commission 
sought sufficient funds for the Youth Conservation Com- 
mission to permit its assigning one probation officer to 
every 50,000 people, the cost to be shared with the coun- 
ties. Pointing to a critical shortage of jobs. for young 
people, the commission asked for study of a program to 
encourage employers to offer employment to young 
workers. It observed that maladjusted and delinquent 
children are largely recruited from those who are re- 
tarded in school, and held that schools should provide 
special services to every child needing them. 

Affecting adults, the commission’s recommendations 
included expansion of the parole service and provision 
that men sentenced to jail for less than a year be per- 
mitted to continue at paid private employment if they 


return to jail when not working. The report pointed 
out that the latter practice is successfully permitted in 
Wisconsin. 


New England Development Credit.—The six develop- 
ment credit corporations that are active in the New 
England-New York area disbursed more than $1.8 mil- 
lion in loans during the last half of 1956, it is reported 
by the New England Council. The states in question are 
Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
New York and Rhode Island. The loans were made to 
thirty-one companies. Total loan disbursals since the 
first corporation was founded in 1950 were reported at 
$11.5 million. Largest activity to date has been that of 
the Massachusetts corporation, which has loaned $6.5 
million. The New York corporation, newest of the group, 
approved loans totalling approximately $1.5 million and 
disbursed loans aggregating $683,000 in its first six 
months of operation. 


Investing Idle Funds.—Thirty-eight states in America 
have varying degrees of authority to invest idle operating 
funds in securities, the Public Affairs Research Council 
of Louisiana reports. Twenty-five of the same states also 
make time deposits, as do two additional states which 
do not invest in securities. The report finds that eight 
states do not invest idle funds: Georgia, Indiana, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, Nevada and Oklahoma. 
In Missouri, however, a constitutional amendment per- 
mitting such investment was approved at the polls in 
November. Four of the states named, the report explains, 
are not specifically prohibited from investing but lack 
permissive legislation. The report indicates that fiscal 
legislation is the barrier in Indiana and Kansas, and a 
constitutional provision in Oklahoma. 

Of the thirty-eight states with authority to invest the 
funds in securities, about a third are restricted to federal 
securities. Eighteen may buy their own state issues as 
well as federal securities. New Jersey and Vermont, the 
report states, may purchase any securities of the type 
their state banks are authorized to buy. 

The report finds that the bulk of earnings on idle 
funds comes through short-term investments, maturing 
within a year of purchase. At least twelve states return 
interest earned to the funds from which the idle bal- 
ances were drawn, and ten place all earnings in the 
general fund. 
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Nevada Revises Statutes.—Nevada has revised all laws 


‘of general and public nature passed by the legislature 


since 1864. A second law authorizing future revisions 
also has been passed by the legislature. The new Re- 
vised Statutes—with fifty-eight separate titles—was pre- 
pared over a six-year period by a statute revision com- 
mission comprising three justices of the Nevada Su- 
preme Court and the commission’s director. 


Exchange Research Reports.—The legislative service 
(Continued on page 72) 
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Trends in State Government—1957 


as indicated by 


The Governors’ Messages 


management and improvement of services— 

those three trends and objectives were re- 
flected clearly in the messages of the Governors to 
the legislatures that met in January. 

They left no doubt that 1957 is to be a year ol 
outstanding advance in state accomplishments—on 
a scale far exceeding the records to which we were 
accustomed a few years ago. 

Dealing with state services, the Governors called 
for expansion and advance, above all, in education, 
in highway construction and in highway safety. But 
emphasis was strong in other areas as well—mental 
health, problems ‘of the aging, and management 
of natural resources prominent among them. 

Throughout the country similar reasons under- 
lay the recommendations for accelerated construc- 
tion and for expansion and improvement of per- 
formance. There were many variations, and nu- 
merous differences of degree in the impact of basic 
causes. But behind most of the Governors’ pro- 
posals lay such realities as rapid growth of the 
population; the relative increase of the younger and 
older segments of the population; the soaring en- 
rollments in schools; the shortages of trained 
teachers and school buildings; the record traffic on 
an inadequate highway network; and the federal 
program, with its state matching provisions, for 
bringing the network up to date. 

Linked with all of that is the great advance of 
the American economy which—while it increases 
the ability of states to pay for services—obliges them 
to compete with private industry and with other 
governments more intensively than in the past to 
obtain personnel, whether in education, in mental 
hospitals, in highway departments, or other state 
offices. 


Ge OF governmental tasks, progress in 


With state responsibilities and programs expand- 
ing at an unprecedented rate, emphasis also cen- 
tered on needs for new and improved methods of 
governmental organization and management. Gov- 
ernor after Governor pointed to these needs, and 
recommended specific avenues of change to meet 
them. 

To finance most of the expansion and the record 
budgets required, the Governors were able to rely 
on revenues that increase fairly automatically with 
increased production, incomes and consumption in 
the economy. Nevertheless in numerous states the 
chief executives called for tax legislation as well— 
primarily for increases in selected existing rates. It 
appeared probable that tax legislation would not 
be as extensive as in 1955 but would exceed that 
of most major legislative years. 

Through the messages, the calls for progress were 
tempered by reminders that spending must not be 
out of line with resources. But there was recogni- 
tion, also, that our resources have grown tremen- 
dously. As one of the Governors summarized, most 
of the problems that confront his state are “‘prod- 
ucts of our growing population and our expanding 
economy.” 

“If grass were growing in our streets,” he said, 
“and if smoke were not pouring from the stacks of 
our factories, we would not have to face . . . the 
problems of progress.” 

The following sections indicate the broad nature 
of many of the proposals in the messages. The ex- 
amples cited are by no means all inclusive of im- 
portant recommendations, even in regular messages. 
Moreover, additional proposals were to be offered 
in special messages not at hand as this is written. 
Outstanding trends, however, are now clear in var- 
ious basic areas. 


Finance 


HE HIGH levels of current business, incomes and 
consumption—with the expansion they have 
brought in state revenues—have reinforced the large 
fiscal capacities of the state governments. Some of 
the Governors, accordingly, were able to plan on 
the larger outlays of money they proposed without 


any increase in taxes. In certain instances, accumu- 
lated surpluses, together with favorable revenue 
prospects on the basis of existing taxes, made this 
possible. Nevertheless, numerous messages indicated 
that action would be needed to augment revenue. 
In many cases, detailed proposals on financing 
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were to be made in budget messages. Certain spe- 
cific tax proposals, however, or alternative tax meas- 
ures submitted for legislative consideration, were 
set forth in the initial messages. Among individual 
taxes, increased levies on motor fuel were the most 
common. But a variety of additional measures were 
proposed or discussed. 

Thus in Arizona, pending submission of the 
budget, the Governor noted that suggestions have 
ranged from an increase in sales and luxury taxes 
to elimination of deduction of federal income tax 
payments on state returns. The latter, he pointed 
out, would raise a substantial sum—part of the bur- 
den of which would be borne by the federal govern- 
ment, as the state tax is deductible from federal 
returns. 

The Governor of Arkansas recommended an in- 
crease in the sales tax from 2 to 3 per cent; reduc- 
tion of income tax exemptions; and certain in- 
creases in severance taxes. In Colorado, the Gover- 
nor pointed to need for a long-range study of ex- 
penditure prospects, tax laws, revenue prospects 
and debt structure. The revenue pattern, he ob- 
served, had evolved through the state’s history in 
a haphazard fashion, without thorough study to 
reveal the impact on the economy. Choices as to 
cutting this tax or increasing that, he emphasized, 
should be made in the light of full understanding 
of the consequences to the pocketbooks of citizens 
and the economy of the state. 

The Governor of Idaho offered a series of meas- 
ures for consideration, from which any of various 
combinations would answer the state’s need. These 
included increase of the cigarette tax by 1 cent; re- 
moval of the community property exemption from 
the inheritance tax laws; an increase in income tax 
rates, coupled with increase of the dependency 
credit; and limitation of the present federal in- 
come tax credit on state returns to 10 per cent of 
net income reported to the state. 

In Illinois the Governor recommended submis- 
sion of a $236 million bond issue to the people for 
institutional and educational building. He opposed 
any tax increase not specified for school or welfare 
purposes. The Governor of Iowa recommended that 
a temporary, additional 14 of 1 per cent sales and 
use tax in effect be permitted to expire, but he 


enn TO strengthen state government in its 
structure and facilities were unusually extensive. 
The recommendations this year related above all to 
the executive branch. But numerous measures af- 
fecting the legislatures and the courts were in- 
cluded. 

Among recommendations for administrative ad- 


Organization of State Government 


was to present a suggested tax program in his 
budget message. 

Pointing to need for an additional $8 to $10 mil- 
lion of revenue annually for future programs, the 
Governor of Kansas proposed a series of measures. 
The largest would raise the corporate income tax 
to 4 per cent; levy sales taxes on contractors for 
churches, public buildings, etc.; and impose sales 
taxes on hotels, motels, laundries and dry cleaners. 

In Maryland the Governor made it clear that 
tax adjustment was necessary and would be sub- 
mitted in his budget message, as estimated general 
fund revenue for the coming fiscal year would be 
about $7 million less than requirements. In Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire and Pennsylvania, also, 
the Governors indicated that additional taxes would 
be required. The Governor of Oregon urged the 
legislature to find the major part of the money 
needed to balance the budget within the framework 
of the state’s income tax structure. He further indi- 
cated that corporation excise taxes should be revised 
upward. 

The Governor of Texas declared that nothing 
would be more desirable to him than to avoid a 
new tax bill—provided this would permit fully 
meeting the needs of state government and the re- 
sponsibilities to preserve the rights of the state and 
its people. But he was confident that the legislature 
would not wish to strangle the effectiveness of state 
government by foregoing absolutely necessary taxes, 
especially when the major portion of the tax dollars 
would end up in the federal treasury if not collected 
by the state. He pointed out that every dollar paid 
in state taxes is deductible from the federal income 
tax. 

In Utah, the Governor noted that the state has 
a substantial surplus—entirely due to the expanding 
economy which had produced revenue, particularly 
from the sales tax, at a rate exceeding the estimates 
of two years ago. But he emphasized that, in addi- 
tion to costs that inevitably tend to increase with 
the rising economy and rising cost of living, three 
major areas of unusual expense require action: the 
salary scale of state employees, the educational sys- 
tem, and the state’s need for building construction. 
Taxation was to be the subject of a special subse- 
quent message by the Governor. 


vance, proposals for state planning services were 
prominent. Outstanding also were recommendations 
for new or improved offices of administration, 
whether designated as departments of finance or 
otherwise. In addition there were many proposals 
for strengthened or reorganized line departments, 
and adoption or extension of such management aids 
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as merit systems and central purchasing. Examples 
follow. 

In Colorado the Governor recommended estab- 
lishment of a planning service in the executive de- 
partment, to provide impartial information based 
on research, study, experience and foresight. He 
advocated an executive reorganization program 
similar to that of the federal government, under 
which specific reorganization plans of the President 
take effect if not rejected by Congress within a time 
limit. The Governor asked for creation of a com- 
prehensive department of natural resources to in- 
tegrate the activities of nineteen present conserva- 
tion agencies. He outlined measures for establishing 
an executive-approved budget, and proposed that 
the legislature encourage a program of training for 
the public service, including in-service training at 
the graduate college level. 

The Governor of Delaware recommended a uni- 
form merit system, job classification of state em- 
ployees, and establishment of central purchasing, a 
finance department and a labor department. He ob- 
served that the merit system should provide wide 
latitude for agency heads to give incentives for 
efficiency, rather than freezing indifferent or inefh- 
cient personnel in jobs. The Governor also favored 
creation of a “Hoover-type commission” to study 
state government organization in its broader as- 
pects. 

In Idaho the Governor proposed unification of 
the state’s merit system. The Governor of Illinois 
recommended reorganization of departmental fiscal 
functions. Among the proposed features, the Audi- 
tor of Public Accounts would be replaced by an 
official with the exclusive function of post-audit of 
all state agencies. The State Treasurer would be- 
come appointive and be solely responsible for dis- 
bursing state funds. The Governor proposed that 
opportunity be given the people to call a constitu- 
tional convention. 

In lowa the Governor urged legislation to give 
effect to a series of recommendations of a little 
Hoover commission which surveyed the state gov- 
ernment several years ago. The proposals included, 
among other important features, establishment of a 
Department of Public Welfare, with a single com- 
missioner appointed by the Governor—to be respon- 
sible for functions now under three multimember 
boards and commissions; and establishment of a De- 
partment of Conservation and Natural Resources 
with a single administrative head appointed by the 
Governor—to handle related functions now scattered 
through several agencies. Likewise the Governor 
called for establishment of a Department of Civil 
Service and improved personnel recruitment and 
administration. 

The Governor of Kansas recommended that the 
legislature consider submitting a constitutional 


amendment providing four-year terms for the Gov- 
ernor and other elected officers. And he recom- 
mended establishment of an independent Depart- 
ment of Revenue headed by a director appointed 
by the Governor. 

In Maine the Governor proposed adoption of a 
four-year term for the Governor; appointment of 
department heads by the Governor for terms co- 
inciding with his own; elimination of the executive 
council; reduction in the number of bodies which 
administer day-to-day affairs of departments; and 
consolidation of the twenty-nine major operating 
agencies, as well as more than eighty other agencies 
of the state’s government, into a smaller number of 
departments. In prefacing these recommendations 
the Governor emphasized that the chief executive 
should have authority and responsibility commen- 
surate with the business entrusted to the executive 
branch. 

In Maryland the Governor commended a _ pro- 
posal by a study commission that the present State 
Planning Commission be abolished and that an 
Office of State Planning be established to modernize 
and coordinate departmental planning. He empha- 
sized that Maryland’s growth and the developments 
of science in many fields threatened to outdistance 
various phases of the governmental services unless 
programs were charted well in advance, and kept 
under constant study. Legislation to effect the pro- 
posed Office of State Planning was to be submitted 
to the legislature. 

The Governor of Massachusetts proposed that 
the terms of the Budget Commissioner, Director of 
Personnel and Classification, and Comptroller be 
concurrent with that of the Governor, effective in 
1959; that a program of management recruitment 
and training be established; that a new unit to 
deal with federal-state relations be set up in the 
executive department; and that a Division of Re- 
gional Economy be created within the Department 
of Commerce, to serve cooperation in the New 
England region. He recommended calling a con- 
stitutional convention, 

In Nebraska the Governor recommended provi- 
sion for a state comptroller, establishment of car 
pool facilities, and a central accounting system. 
The Governor of Nevada proposed legislation un- 
der which the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
would be appointed by the State Board of Educa- 
tion and a constitutional amendment to make the 
Regents of the University of Nevada appointive 
instead of elective. 

In Ohio the Governor emphasized the need for 
long-range planning of capital improvements. This 
function, he suggested, could best be carried out 
if returned to a reorganized and stronger depart. 
ment of public works. By executive action, the 
Governor announced, a Division of Management 
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Services would be established, with a staff of highly 
trained management analysts, to receive special 
assignments and to assist the executive and the de- 
partment heads in improving efficiency and elim- 
inating waste. 

The Governor of Oregon recommended creation 
of the office of Lieutenant Governor; abolishment 
of the Board of Control; provision for a full-time, 
paid liquor administrator appointed by the Gov- 
ernor in place of the current part-time, nonpaid 
commission; and creation of a full-time, paid parole 
administrator in place of a nonpaid, part-time com- 
mission. He stated that many existing boards and 
commissions could be regrouped on the basis of 
similar functions and placed under the jurisdiction 
of existing departments. 

In Pennsylvania the Governor declared it was 
necessary to build a trained corps of technological 
and professional personnel, selected by merit and 
protected in their careers, across the board in state 
service. By executive board action 3,500 technical 
and professional employees had been brought under 
civil service. But the Governor recommended legis- 
lation to give the essential career personnel of the 
commonwealth civil service protection under statute 
law. He called for a bipartisan campaign of educa- 
tion to prepare for modernizing the state’s consti- 
tution of 1874, and as one provision of such revision 
—or by separate amendment—he recommended that 
future Governors be enabled to succeed themselves 
if voters so decide. 

The Governor of South Carolina recommended 
that a Planning Division be established under the 
Budget and Control Board to ensure that the public 
receives full value for every dollar spent on physical 
improvements. In West Virginia the Governor rec- 
ommended creation of a Department of Finance 
and Administration, with divisions of the budget, 
central accounting, purchasing, personnel, and gen- 
eral supervision. 

The Governor of Utah proposed reorganization 
of the Department of Finance, which, he observed, 
appears to have acquired a number of unrelated 
functions. He declared that the state personnel di- 
rector should be made directly responsible to the 
Governor, with duties including establishment of 
job classification and salary schedules for all state 
departments. —The Governor recommended that 
close scrutiny be given to a large number of regula- 
tory bodies that had been established to control 
various professional groups. Those necessary for 
public protection and guidance should be main- 
tained and strengthened, he said; those which op- 
erate solely for the benefit of limited professional 
groups, with activities having little or no bearing 
on the general good, should not be given the status 
of state agencies. The Governor further recom- 
mended that the regulatory bodies should not be 


composed entirely of people from the professions 
to be regulated. 

An extensive program to strengthen administra- 
tion was recommended by the Governor of Wyoming, 
including proposals for integration of tax admin- 
istration in a single revenue department; and or- 
ganization of budgeting, central purchasing, per- 
sonnel management and miscellaneous central 
housekeeping services as individual units in the 
executive office of the Governor, under an officer 
appointed by and directly responsible to him. 

A number of the messages advocated improved 
salary scales or retirement systems or both in state 
services. 


the legislatures, recommendations for 
annual sessions stood out. Governors of at least 
five states—Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, Nevada 
and Oregon—spoke in favor of them. In some of 
these states constitutional or legislative action to 
bring them about already is under way. Several mes- 
sages proposed establishment of legislative post- 
audit. Needs for legislative reapportionment also 
were emphasized in a number of states. 

Proposals for strengthening the judicial systems 
were extensive. For example, the Governor of Con- 
necticut proposed a unified court system, manned 
by full-time judges with tenure, to replace the pres- 
ent “hodge-podge” of justice of the peace, town, 
city and police courts. The Governor of Delaware 
proposed constitutional amendments to coordinate 
the rules and functions of all the state courts, to 
relieve judges of most of their administrative duties 
not related to judicial functions, to modernize re- 
quirements in regard to appeals, and to eliminate 
the requirement that three judges sit in trial of 
capital offenses. In New York the Governor recom- 
mended a simplified statewide court system in- 
tended to reduce the number of courts, combine 
their facilities, bring substantial economies, permit 
more effective supervision of them and _ relieve 
heavily congested calendars, thus reducing delay 
in reaching cases for trial. 

Proposals affecting metropolitan areas and other 
municipalities were numerous. They included back- 
ing in Connecticut for municipal home rule and 
elimination of county government; suggestions in 
Idaho that unnecessary constitutional restrictions 
on the financial powers of local governments be re- 
moved; recommendation for establishing a_per- 
manent Municipal Problems Commission in IIli- 
nois; and a proposal for machinery in Wisconsin 
to seek out facts on metropolitan areas and to serve 
as a forum to stimulate cooperation. In New York 
the Governor indicated that he would submit a 
special message on measures for increased home 
rule for localities. 


ll 
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Primary and Secondary Education 


received close attention in practically 
all of the messages. Despite the record appro- 
priations of recent years, the Governors recognized 
that problems of the schools remain acute at all 
levels. 

The underlying causes were familiar—the high 
birth rates that have prevailed since World War I; 
shortages of qualified teachers, resulting in part 
from competition of other vocations for their serv- 
ices; large backlogs of school construction needs re- 
maining from the periods of slight construction 
during the depression and World War II; and the 
desires of more and more young people to extend 
their education beyond high school. 

A majority of the messages specifically proposed 
increased state aid for public schools, and prospects 
for such increases were implicit in others. Numerous 
Governors indicated the need for increased teachers 
salaries. Coupled with these proposals and sugges- 
tions, various messages examined means whereby 
local school district organizations could contribute 
to solutions. 

In the past, the states have largely left school con- 
struction to the localities. But increased state atten- 
tion has focused recently on problems of construc- 
tion finance, and not a few of this year’s messages 
dealt specifically with that subject. 

For example, the Governor of Arizona, emphasiz- 
ing the problem of classrooms in growing communi- 
ties and new districts, and the heavy bonded debt 
of many districts, recommended that the legislature 
study means of providing state aid to help solve 
this problem. The Governor of Georgia reported 
that steady migration to urban areas has created a 
rapidly growing demand for classrooms in about 
fifty Georgia counties and that an estimated $80 
million is needed to fill present requirements. He 
favored authorizing the state building authority— 
which is completing work on $165 million in new 
school buildings—to build these needed additional 
schools, the work to be done when, as and if the 
interest rate is comparatively favorable and sufficient 
revenue is available to retire the indebtedness. Care- 
ful consideration, the Governor said, was needed to 
determine what portion of the costs should be 
borne by the state. 

In Massachusetts, the Governor estimated that 
approximately 25 per cent of the classrooms are 
inadequate in that they are overcrowded, or in dis- 
repair, or unsafe, and that such conditions cannot 
be tolerated. The Governor of New Hampshire 
pointed out that, under a school building assistance 
program adopted at the last session, the state shares 
20 per cent of annual principal payments on bond 
issues for single districts and 40 per cent for co- 


operative districts; he recommended a firm commit- 
ment to continue school building aid at the present 
rates of reimbursement. One of the effects, he 
pointed out, is to provide incentives to form co- 
operative districts, for more effective and economical 
operation. 

The Governor of Oregon urged establishment olf 
a fund of $5 million for school construction reliel 
for distressed districts; many such districts, he re- 
ported, are bonded to capacity and still lack facil- 
ities to house the school children. In Pennsylvania 
the Governor favored new, substantial authoriza- 
tion for school construction. The Governor of Ver- 
mont reported that nearly fifty towns have erected 
new school buildings with state assistance in the 
three and one-half years since the state’s school 
building aid law was passed. If recent building 
rates continue, he said, the original authorization 
of funds will be used up before the next legislature 
meets, and he recommended that additional bond- 
ing be authorized to meet the need during the next 
lew years. 

In dealing with construction, certain Governors 
indicated the hope that federal aid would help meet 
the problem; others expressed strong opposition to 
such aid. 

Reorganization and consolidation of school dis- 
tricts has been one of the large accomplishments 
in governmental organization during recent years. 
The United States Census Bureau reports that at 
the start of the 1956-57 school year there were 
51,881 school district governments in the United 
States—less than half the total of 1942, and 23 per 
cent under that of 1951-52. Recommendations by 
several Governors gave clear indication that this 
constructive trend will continue. The Governor ol 
Colorado pointed to the need for revising a “jumble 
of laws” relating to school district organization. In 
Iowa the Governor urged revision of laws covering 
school reorganization to remove uncertainties as to 
the composition of reorganized districts. In Maine 
the Governor favored establishment of ‘a school dis- 
trict reorganization commission to study school con- 
ditions and needs in each community and to plan for 
establishment of appropriate, larger districts. He ta 
vored in principle provision of a financial incentive 
for proper reorganization through increased state aid 
for a consolidated district; and state financial assist- 
ance in school construction required in connection 
with sound district reorganization. Several other 
Governors discussed possible incentives in building 
formulas to encourage district reorganization. The 
Governor of North Dakota indicated that he would 
later submit recommendations for reorganization of 
school districts to provide better economic units. 
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In Oregon also the Governor urged legislation to 
bring about sound reorganization. 

Allied to these problems is that of obtaining ef- 
fective use of existing facilities and staffs. The Gov- 
ernor of South Carolina declared that, in order to 
relieve crowded conditions and lighten the burden 
of future construction, thought should be given to 
the possibility of a pilot school for determining the 


HE MESSAGES reflected recognition that the states 
expand higher education facilities now, 
and that greater expansion is just ahead. 

It was realized that although the soaring enroll- 
ments have principally affected the common schools 
to date, attendance at colleges and universities is 
rising rapidly, and will soon become very much 
larger. As one of the Governors put it: 

“We recognize that we are on the threshold of 
an era of enormous demand for higher education, 
brought about by our high level of prosperity, our 
emphasis on technology, and—most of all—by the 
coming into college age of the children who today 
reflect the rising birth rate of the 1940's.” 

Most frequently emphasized in the messages were 
needs for additional construction. One of many ex- 
amples in this connection was the statement by the 
Governor of Illinois that in the very near future 
state-operated schools of higher learning would need 
nearly $165 million to enlarge facilities to care for 
the anticipated student load. This capital should be 
obtained, he stated, at the earliest opportunity. In 
New York the legislature last year gave first passage 
to a proposed $250 million state university bond 
issue; the Governor expressed hope that the legisla- 
ture would repass it at this session and that the peo- 
ple would approve it in November. 

Necessities for retaining college and university 
faculty, and increasing the staffs henceforth, also 
received close attention, and certain Governors spe- 
cifically recommended salary increases now. 

One of the most striking features of the messages, 
as compared with those of previous legislative ses- 
sions, was the frequency of reference to need for 
new or expanded state scholarship programs. At 
least six Governors dealt explicitly with this subject. 

For example, the Governor of Connecticut de- 
clared we must decide what responsibility the state 
has for providing educational facilities and scholar 
ship aid on the college level, and stated that our 
guiding philosophy should be that every child de- 
serving and capable of higher education should 
have the opportunity for it. He pointed out that a 
committee created by the 1955 legislature had 
dealt, in part, with the question of how private 
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desirability of operating schools on a twelve-month 
basis. 

In addition to proposals bearing specifically on 
financial assistance and organization, the messages 
contained numerous proposals for improving the 
quality of education or extending its scope. Certain 
Governors referred specifically to the need for spe- 
cial provisions for gifted or handicapped children. 


colleges could be encouraged to assume a larger 
role in the education of Connecticut students. One 
of its major conclusions was that a state scholar- 
ship program is desirable. To determine the extent 
of the need and the practical effect of such a pro- 
gram, the Governor recommended a pilot program 
under which scholarships would be given to eligi- 
ble Connecticut students to attend any private col- 
lege in the state. From the experience gained, the 
1959 legislature would be in a position to under- 
take an expanded program. The Governor also rec- 
ommended preparatory measures leading to a later, 
possible program of state grants to private colleges 
for construction. - 

In Delaware the Governor recommended addi- 
tional scholarships to enable capable young people 
of limited resources to secure higher education. The 
Governor of Georgia stated that a proposed con- 
stitutional amendment would be presented to au- 
thorize a system of tuition grants which would 
enable a limited number of capable young people, 
who otherwise would be denied the opportunity, 
to attend colleges in the state’s university system. 

Expansion of Massachusetts’ existing scholarship 
program was recommended by its Governor. The 
Governor of New Hampshire recommended that 
charges by the state university upon students be 
increased to help defray added costs—and that 
scholarships should be increased in number and 
perhaps in amount, to help deserving students 
whose financial inability is clearly demonstrated. 
The Governor of New York pointed out that in 
the past two years that state had more than dou- 
bled its scholarship program. He recommended its 
expansion now to increase the yearly scholarship 
awards from the present level of 3.5 per cent of 
high school graduates to 5 per cent; to award the 
additional scholarships on a statewide basis, pre- 
serving the existing county system for the present 
number of awards; to grant awards only on the 
basis of financial need, except for a $100 prize to 
all scholarship winners; and to increase the maxi- 
mum up to $700 annually for most scholarships 
The Governor pointed out that adoption of these 
recommendations would raise the maximum annual 
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cost of the scholarship program from $8.5, million 
to $16 million by 1960-61. 

The Governor of Indiana called attention to the 
problem of equitable fees for out-of-state students 
enrolled in Indiana’s tax-supported colleges and 
universities. They should be required to pay for 
the cost of their education, he felt, as it was unfair 
to expect the people of Indiana to continue to 
increase their own taxes for the education of stu- 
dents who live elsewhere and whose parents are 
not Indiana taxpayers. If reciprocity arrangements 
can be worked out with other states, the Governor 
added, that should be done. He noted that this 
problem confronts every state, and he hoped to 
discuss it with other Governors. 

The Governor of Maine took particular note of 
the advantages of regional educational arrange- 
ments. He pointed out that Maine is a member of 
the New England Higher Education Compact, un- 
der which the New England Board of Higher Edu- 
cation has been established. The board has pro- 
posed a plan, which the Governor supported, 
whereby the member states are to underwrite part 
of the difference between tuition income and the 
actual cost of instructing each New England stu- 


dent in the region’s medical schools. 

Needs for higher educational planning were em- 
phasized in various messages. For example, a study 
by the New Jersey Department of Education has 
estimated that by 1963 the number of this state’s 
students seeking admission to college will double, 
and that it will triple by 1973. The Governor ob- 
served that by 1963, in spite of planned expansions 
by private and out-of-state institutions, one of every 
three potential college entrants may have no place 
to enroll, and that if more facilities are not pro- 
vided by 1973, one of every two may be without 
a place. The state must begin planning immediately 
to meet this critical situation, the Governor em- 
phasized. Study should include analysis of the func- 
tions and facilities of the state university, the ability 
of private colleges to absorb part of the increased 
enrollment, and the extent to which the six state 
teachers colleges should be expanded and_ broad- 
ened. The state Board of Education, the Governor 
added, is undertaking a study of these problems and 
will report this year. 

Several of the Governors indicated need for in- 
creased or new support for junior or community 
colleges. 


Highways 


fe MESSAGES were evidence that unprecedented 
state action to expand and improve the high- 
ways will be taken this year. Emphasis was general 
on the need for full matching of federal appropri- 
ations under the vast new interstate program. But 
numerous Governors underlined, as well, the neces- 
sity of pushing forward with secondary and rural 
roads, and of adequate provisions for highway 
maintenance. 

Among many examples of the large sums involved 
was a statement by the Governor of Georgia that the 
total of state and federal funds available for high- 
way improvement there, from January 1, 1955, to 
January 1, 1959, will aggregate more than $502 mil- 
lion. In Illinois the Governor pointed to a primary 
highway construction program for 1957 in total 
amount of $220 million—an increase of approxi- 
mately 100 per cent over 1956. Programs for subse- 
quent years, he noted, will continue to increase. 

The Governor of New York reported that during 
the calendar year 1956 the Department of Public 
Works had been able to place under contract ap- 
proximately $195 million worth of toll-free construc- 
tion, almost double the record of any previous year. 
The objective for this year is another large increase, 
up to a total of at least $300 million in contract 
awards for toll-free highways. In Ohio the Governor 
reported that $250 million in highway construction 
bonds will be sold during the biennium. A special 


task force unit would be organized in the Depart- 
ment of Highways to have complete charge of plan- 
ning, acquiring right of way, contracting and super- 
vising the construction of the interstate system in 
Ohio. A “crash program” would be operated from 
this central office. 

The Governor of New Hampshire was one of 
those who underlined that new construction under 
the tremendous national program must not obscure 
maintenance needs. Over the past few years, main 
tenance of the state’s roads had been cut to a mini- 
mum, he said, in order to match federal funds and 
to provide new construction. Many miles of roads in 
this category do not carry heavy traffic and there- 
fore do not require rebuilding as modern highways. 
But they urgently need more repairs, the Governor 
stated, and the budget will provide additional funds 
for this purpose. 

Needs for highway planning for the years ahead 
were stressed in state after state, as were require- 
ments for adequate right-of-way legislation and con- 
trolled access provisions. Likewise emphasized was 
the necessity of overcoming the shortage of trained 
highway engineers. In this connection the Governor 
of Pennsylvania proposed a scholarship program in 
Pennsylvania engineering schools for training high- 
way engineers, so that the state may recruit the 
skilled personnel that its continuing and mounting 
schedule of construction demands. The Governor 
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further recommended a highway zoning law to stop 
the blighting of highways by signboards and shacks. 
We should not be in the business, he said, of cre- 
ating captive motor audiences for the billboard 
business. 

At least two Governors referred specifically to 
competition among states for various of the ele- 
ments required in the nationwide highway expan- 
sion now at hand. In one New England state, the 
Governor summarized: “We cannot afford for one 
minute to sit back and let forty-seven other states 
take advantage of this national highway program, 
while we falter because of doubt and uncertainty of 
our future.” A Middle Western Governor observed: 
“AIL states will now be competing for engineering 
services, for materials, for federal funds, and for 
earliest completion dates.” All of the state’s human, 
financial and material resources must be mobilized, 
he added, to lead this race. 

Several Governors dealt with turnpike prospects, 
performance or problems. In Connecticut the Gov- 
ernor pointed out that the “tight money” situation 
poses a special problem to the state, which is in the 
process of constructing the Connecticut Turnpike. 
Che entire turnpike, he added, must be financed 
and built. A special committee had unanimously 


approved recommendations as to emergency and 
corrective legislation to help solve this problem. Its 
recommendations would be presented to the legisla- 
ture, and the Governor asked very early considera- 
tion of them. The Governor of Indiana observed 
that toll roads already built in the United States are 
confronting unexpected problems. Traffic volume is 
not living up to expectations, he stated, and the 
bond market is not interested now in extensions and 
improvements. 

The Governor of Oklahoma also commented on 
the poor toll-road bond market. Two principal fac- 
tors have contributed to it, he noted: the new fed- 
eral road program and poor traffic counts on some 
of the newer toll roads. Most toll road bonds are be- 
ing offered for less than par, he added, some for as 
much as 25 per cent below par. Nevertheless the 
Governor believed it would be possible to market 
Oklahoma’s Southwest toll road bonds if the state 
adopted certain amendments to its tol] road laws, in- 
cluding provision to earmark the road-user tax col- 
lected on toll roads for the trust fund to help retire 
the bonds. In Pennsylvania the Governor expressed 
his judgment that the Pennsylvania turnpike system 
must be freed of its tolls and made an integral part 
of the interstate system. 


Highway Safety 


HE MESSAGES placed larger and more extensive 
B eaten than in any previous year on highway 
safety. References were frequent to the action pro- 
gram developed by the Highway Safety Committee 
of the Governors’ Conference. Proposals contained 
in it received very wide backing. Over-all, the mes- 
sages gave solid indication that 1957 will bring more 
action than ever before, through legislative and ad- 
ministrative measures, to save lives on the roads. 

Particularly widespread proposals included rec- 
ommendations for increased highway patrols, im- 
proved licensing and examining of drivers, and 
more driver training in the schools. A number of 
Governors proposed advance in uniform motor vehi- 
cle legislation. Several recommended new or im- 
proved methods of vehicle inspection. At least three 
discussed the advisability of speed limit legislation. 
Many emphasized the necessity of increasing safety 
through design in highway construction. 

In several cases Governors indicated that they 
would deal with highway safety separately in subse- 
quent messages. 

As one example in the area of licensing and ex- 
amination, the Governor of Arkansas, after propos- 
ing enlarging of the state police force, stated that 
certain of its members would be used to establish a 
central drivers’ license bureau, in which experts 
would give the tests and in which a central file 


would be kept on traffic law violation throughout 
the state. The Governor of Idaho observed that it is 
one of two states west of the Mississippi which still 
give driver examinations at the county level. He 
proposed legislation to permit gradual transition to 
appointment of examiners at the state level—which 
would permit uniformity in examinations, better 
over-all results and economy in administration. 
The Governor of Maryland strongly favored peri- 
odical relicensing of motor vehicle operators. In 
New Hampshire the Governor declared that legisla- 
tion should give the Commissioner of Motor Vehi- 
cles stricter control over the granting of licenses, 
wider latitude to suspend licenses of speeders, au- 
thority to require periodical re-examination of 
license holders, and authority to issue probationary 
licenses at his discretion. The Governor of South 
Carolina stated he is advised by the State Highway 
Department that several thousand licensed drivers 
are unable to drive safely. He recommended legisla- 
tion authorizing the department to examine any 
licensed driver it has good cause to believe is inca- 
pable of operating a motor vehicle safely. In Wis- 
consin the Governor proposed a significant increase 
in the number of driver examiners. , 
Among recommendations affecting vehicle inspec- 
tion, the Governor of Indiana favored periodical 
examination of all automobiles, and of all drivers. 
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In Maryland the Governor recommended that a 
system of annual inspection of motor vehicles be 
inaugurated. He preferred that this be done in state- 
established and state-operated inspection stations, 
the costs and maintenance of which could be liqui- 
dated by the inspection charges. In introducing his 
traffic safety program as a whole, the Governor de- 
clared that the most pressing of Maryland’s prob- 
lems is the constantly mounting conflict between the 
essential character of an expanding highway system 
and the rising rate of death and destruction which 
accompanies that expansion. 

The Governor of New Jersey reported that use of 
drive-in theatres for inspection lanes has greatly 
aided the state’s motor vehicle inspection procedure. 
Nine such lanes are now in operation, at a very low 
cost for both construction and maintenance. Here- 
tofore inadequate facilities for inspection were a 
source of vexation to car owners, who often had to 
endure long delays to obtain the service. The thea- 
tres are not used for daytime performances, and so 
the space is readily available. 

Those are examples only. Governor after Gov- 
ernor submitted broad gauged programs. Thus, in 
Connecticut, a state where the traffic safety program 
was highly prominent last year, the Governor said 
we must redouble our efforts to cut the death toll 
further. State enforcement and safety officials, he 
said, would make additional recommendations, such 
as enactment of a chemical test law, conformance 
with the uniform vehicle code, increase in the State 
Police, promotion of driver education, and adop- 
tion of a standard accident report form and uniform 
traffic ticket. The Governor urged the legislature to 
give the program full support. 

The Governor of Georgia called for a program in- 


cluding highway engineering for safety; required 
driver training courses in all high schools; fre- 
quent review and, if necessary, suspension and revo- 
cation of the privilege of driving; strengthening ol 
criminal and civil liability for operating unsafe 
vehicles; authorization of patrol cars not identifi 
able at a great distance; a stronger highway patrol; 
and study looking to establishment of a uniform, 
statewide system of traffic courts. 

In Illinois the Governor stated that the most 
grievous problem facing the people had to do with 
the “unholy butchery of men, women and children 
on our highways.” Briefly, he said, a solution lies in 
better roads, driver improvement and enforcement. 
He recommended statutory limits on speed, punish- 
ment commensurate with careless or willful disre- 
gard for life, and the addition of at least 600 officers 
to the state police force. The Governor expected to 
deliver a more detailed exposition of the problem to 
the legislature shortly. 

The Governor of Ohio emphasized need for safer 
engineering of the highways, adequate driver train- 
ing in the schools and a legislative program to per- 
mit the Department of Highway Safety to take the 
chronic traffic offender, the accident-prone motorist 
and the unsafe vehicle off the highways. In Texas 
the Governor proposed, with the legislature’s help, 
to place the Governor's office at the head of an 
expanded, determined traffic safety program. He 
recommended increasing the size of the highway 
patrol by 200 men and raising its salaries, and he 


.announced that he would shortly make additional 


recommendations concerning driver education, driv- 
ers’ license laws, responsibility and punishment of 
minors for traffic offenses, and other improvements 
in trafic law enforcement. 


Mental Health 


S A RESULT of large advance in mental health 
A treatment services during the last few years, the 
Governors were able to report distinctly encourag- 
ing results. A number noted that for the first time 
in many years mental hospital populations in their 
states were reduced in 1956. Part of the credit was 
due to tranquilizing drugs and their effects in en- 
abling patients to receive more basic therapy. But 
the improved record in discharges was evidence of 
broad advance in treatment programs generally. 

In state after state messages called for substantial 
capital outlays to improve mental hospital facilities. 
But there was no disposition to regard plant con- 
struction as the main solution. The emphasis was on 
treatment, research and training. 

In Ohio, for example, where the Governor pro- 
posed large bond issues both in 1957 and 1958 for 
construction in the mental health field, he declared 


that building a thousand hospitals would be of little 
or no avail if we failed to develop more doctors. He 
had been told, the Governor observed, that no big 
state had ever developed a first-rate treatment pro- 
gram, because the efforts had been defeated by sheer 
numbers of patients. It will take a number of years 
to train the doctors needed, he said, but it can be 
done, and he was determined to give Ohio’s men- 
tally ill every possible advantage of research and 
treatment, so that more and more may return to 
productive lives. 

Other Governors spoke in similar vein. Among 
numerous examples, the Governor of Arkansas pro- 
posed an increase of $1.8 million in state hospital 
funds to permit employment of more doctors, nurses, 
psychiatric aids and ward attendants, and to increase 
salaries to obtain more competent personnel. In 
Maine the Governor declared the mental institu- 
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tions must have increased personnel in various pro- 
fessional categories—including medical, psychiatric, 
nursing and teaching—as well as adequate staff of 
custodial personnel. To attract them, he stated, 
increased compensation must be offered. 

In New York the Governor recommended addi- 
tional funds for extension to other hospitals of a 
g-point program launched over a year ago in certain 
hospitals to develop and test new approaches in care 
and treatment. These are geared to three objectives 
—to make it possible to leave the hospitals earlier, 
to help patients maintain their improvement after 
release, and to reduce the number of new patients 
seeking admission. Included are intensive treatment 
projects, special treatment teams for rehabilitation 
of elderly patients suffering from arteriosclerosis of 
the brain, and clinical aftercare. In Tennessee the 
Governor recommended an increase of $1.8 million 
for mental hospital operation in excess of the cur- 
rent appropriation. Stressing the need for additional 
psychiatric personnel, the Governor of Wyoming 
said that more cures for patients are being effected 
as new drugs bring hope to the mentally ill, but, 
like most of the Governors, he underlined that 
much needs to be done before the state’s program 
will be commensurate to the needs. 

Preventive services, including development of 
clinics, received much emphasis in various states, as 


N ADDITION to the subjects on which examples are 
] cited above, the messages dealt with numerous 
other state services. A few summaries will suggest 
the broad scope. 

Aging. Needs of America’s older citizens and state 
action to help meet them received more extensive 
treatment than in the messages of any previous year. 
Among programs emphasized were measures to pro- 
vide or improve housing, nursing and boarding 
homes, employment, vocational training, financial 
support, medical attention, and recreation. Gover- 
nors also advocated additional research, and several 
recommended organization of state commissions or 
other groups with the objective of improving serv- 
ices to the aging. 

Other Health-Welfare Services. In the fields of 
health and welfare, major attention went to mental 
health and services for the aging. But marked 
advances were recommended in other aspects as 
well. Several Governors called for increased assist- 
ance payments in various categories. Measures were 
proposed to assist youths and thus combat juvenile 
delinquency. A number of proposals designed to 
improve housing were presented, as were recommen- 
dations to facilitate medical and hospital services. 
Water Resources. Water problems and means of 


Other State Services 


did needs for increasing research and training of 
personnel. A number of Governors stressed pro- 
grams to improve care and training of the mentally 
retarded, particularly children. 

Improvement of mental hospital admission sys- 
tems also was advocated in certain states. The Gov- 
ernor of North Dakota observed that it has taken 
a long time to recognize that mental illness is simi- 
lar to physical illness—a concept which requires a 
modification of the laws for admission to the state 
hospital as well as modification of the treatment 
given patients. Voluntary admission, he added, is 
becoming accepted practice, and he emphasized that 
treatment must be aimed at cure, not merely insti- 
tutional care. 

As reported under “Organization of State Gov- 
ernment,” above, the Governor of Iowa recom- 
mended establishment of a Department of Public 
Welfare, with a single commissioner to be appointed 
by the Governor. He proposed that the department 
include a Division of Mental Institutions, headed by 
a director to be selected on the basis of professional 
qualifications—to replace the current administrative 
supervision by a lay board. In West Virginia the 
Governor proposed creation of a new Department 
of Mental Health, to develop a treatment program 
with adequate personnel, in the best scientific 


manner. 


dealing with them were matters of scrutiny in a 
majority of the messages. Conservation of water, 
prevention of pollution, storage of water, flood con- 
trol, and water law all received emphasis. In addi- 
tion to action programs in all those areas, extensive 
studies were proposed in various states. In the words 
of one of the Governors, solution of water problems 
is the most important single matter, aside from the 
over-all financial problem, that confronts his state; 
mismanagement of water resources, he said, is the 
one thing that could limit its growth and prosperity. 
Nor were conservation and water storage of interest 
only to Governors of the so-called “arid” western 
states. Numerous other Governors emphasized meas- 
ures for them. 

State Parks. Governors in widely separate parts 
of the country advocated improvement or expansion 
of state parks. Some of the messages took specific 
note of the increasing recreational needs of the 
people as we become an increasingly urban nation. 

Corrections. Proposals to improve correctional 
systems, through improvement of plant and other 
means, were common. In this connection, several 
Governors underlined needs of probationary sys- 
tems. Thus the Governor of Maine called for estab- 
(Continued on page 72) 


One of the first of the legislative research organizations established among the 
states was Pennsylvania’s Joint State Government Commission, created in 1937. 
Through the years it has built a strong record of accomplishment for good legis- 
lation. Now, as a result of legislative action in 1956, the commission is reorgan- 
ized in basic respects. Senator John H. Dent of the Pennsylvania General Assem- 
bly tells in this paper of the commission’s evolvement to its present status, with 
emphasis on the coordination now provided between it and the standing com- 
mittees of the legislature. Senator Dent is certain that the result will be still 
: more effective legislative service. 


The New Look 


in Pennsylvania’s 


Legislative Research 


By Joun H. DENT 


N PENNSYLVANIA during the last year we have 

strengthened and streamlined an instrument 

that has long performed constructive services 
for the commonwealth—our Joint State Government 
Commission. We reorganized the commission last 
May, and I am convinced that the form of activity 
which is emerging under the reorganization holds 
great promise with respect to the fusing of research 
and legislative action. 

This improvement of today rests upon solid ex- 
perience and accomplishment in the past. 

When the Joint State Government Commission 
was created in Pennsylvania in 1937 there were but 
six other such legislative research organizations in 
the country, three of them created in that same year. 
Kansas had pioneered the field of legislative re- 
search when it established its Legislative Council in 
1933. Since then the movement has grown rapidly, 
and today there are legislative council-type agencies 
in thirty-four states and the Territory of Alaska. 

In Pennsylvania the provision of a_ research 
agency for the General Assembly was not accom- 
plished without some difficulty. First attempts were 
unsuccessful. This was not because they encountered 
political stumbling blocks, or even because the Gen- 
eral Assembly failed to see the possibilities for good 
in the establishment of a research agency equipped 
to provide sound, factual information bearing upon 
its problems. The Governor, however, was opposed, 
as he was under the impression that the proposed 
agency would duplicate the work of a Joint Legis- 
lative Committee on Finance, which had completed 
a study of the organization and administration of 
the state government the preceding year. And thé 


commonwealth’s financial condition at that time— 
in 1935—Was admittedly not robust. The Governor 
stated in his veto message: “There appears to be no 
justification for the expenditure of the funds neces- 
sary for the operation of such a committee.” 
Happily, at the next session the financial situation 
appeared enough brighter to permit the establish- 
ment of our present Joint State Government Com- 
mission, and those of us in the General Assembly 
have had reason to feel that the appropriations then 
and since that time represent money well spent. 


THE ORIGINAL PATTERN 


From the time of its creation in 1937 until May of 
this year, the commission was organized and oper- 
ated in a manner generally similar to the pattern 
used, with variations, by most legislative research 
agencies. The membership of the commission itself 
was drawn from that of the General Assembly—di- 
vided equally in recent years between the two 
houses, and including the President Pro Tempore 
of the Senate and the Speaker of the House. Al- 
though the statute at no time specifically spelled out 
that representation on the commission must be bi- 
partisan, this has always been provided. Generally, 
the minority leaders in both the*Senate and the 
House have served on the commission and have been 
members of its executive committee. 

The technical staff furnished data and analyses 
on the various studies to subcommittees appointed 
by the commission chairman, with the advice of the 
President Pro Tempore of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House. Each subcommittee drafted a 
report on its findings and recommendations, which 
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was submitted to the commission for review. The 
commission, in turn, adopted a report on the sub- 
ject, to be printed and transmitted to the members 
of the General Assembly at the next succeeding 
session. 

While I am enthusiastic about the possibilities 
for improved operation under our new organiza- 
tion, I would not minimize the accomplishment of 
the Joint State Government Commission under the 
old. When I think back over the years of its exist- 
ence and consider the number and scope of the areas 
it has been called upon to study, and the quality of 
the research reports it has presented to the General 
Assembly, I am proud of the record. And I am hap- 
py to think that we now have a system which will, I 
believe, ensure an even more effective utilization of 
the results of such fine work, a system which will en- 
hance the organization’s value to the General As- 
sembly. 

As I have indicated, the commission has delved 
into a great variety of problems in areas in which 
legislative action appeared to be necessary. These 
have included child placement and adoption; our 
laws relating to mental health, highways and high- 
way safety; taxation, smoke control, unemployment 
compensation—and a host of others too numerous 
to mention. Certain of the areas in which I feel the 
work of the commission has been particularly sig- 
nificant call for special emphasis. 


THREE LARGE ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


For many years, the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania operated with an outmoded system of ac- 
counts. It was instituted a long time before our 
biennial budget assumed billion dollar proportions 
and it was completely inadequate in furnishing to 
the Governor and the General Assembly any sort of 
realistic picture of the commonwealth’s financial 
condition. With a view to overcoming the short- 
comings of the system, the commission enlisted the 
cooperation of the Pennsylvania Institute of Certi- 
fied Public Accountants in surveying the accounting 
systems used by all of the commonwealth’s depart- 
ments, boards, and commissions. As a result the com- 
mission presented to the General Assembly a com- 
prehensive evaluation of the methods employed and 
its recommendations for an accounting system ade- 
quate to meet the commonwealth’s operating de- 
mands of today. 

When the General Assembly became concerned 
over the operation and expenditures of the program 
of public assistance, the Joint State Government 
Commission moved into that field. It conducted a 
thorough examination of all phases of the assistance 
program, including a complete investigation of a 
sample of cases in all recipient categories. In the 
course of this, the commission uncovered and re- 
ported to the legislature overpayment equaling in 


one year almost 7 per cent of total assistance pay- 
ments—an excess cost to the commonwealth’s tax- 
payers amounting to millions of dollars a year. 

The most recent of the commission’s outstanding 
accomplishments related to an area of growing con- 
cern in every state of the Union: the financing ol 
the necessary buildings to house our expanding 
school population. Pennsylvania is, I believe, the 
first state to make widespread use of the authority 
device in financing such building; and as the result 
of a report and recommendations of the commission 
to the 1955 session of the General Assembly, legis- 
lation has been enacted establishing certain cost 
standards—$1,100 per elementary pupil and $1,700 
per secondary pupil—for school buildings in the 
construction of which the commonwealth partici- 
pates financially. Under this law we expect to be 
able to finance the construction of modern, ade- 
quate, and vitally needed school plant without the 
expenditure of public moneys to cover building 
“extravagance.” 

In the main, the General Assembly has been dis- 
posed to rely upon the commission’s judgment. I 
haven't tallied the score in recent months, but at 
one time I know our Assembly had taken favorable 
action with respect to approximately 80 per cent of 
the commission’s recommendations. 

THE NEW SYSTEM 

Such are our grounds for pride in the commis- 
sion’s past accomplishments and research policies. 
Now we have moved forward again. Through the 
reorganization of 1956 we have streamlined our 
operation, abolishing the cumbersome method of 
staff-to-subcommittee-to-commission-to-General As- 
sembly transmittal of research results, and have in- 
stituted a system of coordinated, direct legislative 
service. 

In Pennsylvania today we have a “new look,” a 
new look which, I believe, will earn for the com- 
monwealth a place among the pioneers in efficient 
organization and use of the legislative service tech- 
nique. Some aspects of the new look are new only to 
Pennsylvania. I understand that at least three other 
states have designated the full memberships of their 
legislatures as their legislative service agencies, as 
we have now done in Pennsylvania. But the manner 
in which we coordinate our service agency with the 
standing committees of the General Assembly is, to 
the best of my knowledge, unique. 

An act signed by the Governor on May 26, 1956, 
directs that the entire General Assembly shall con- 
stitute the membership of the Joint State Govern- 
ment Commission and provides for an executive 
committee consisting of the President Pro Tempore 
of the Senate, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the majority and minority leaders, the 
majority and minority whips, and the majority and 
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minority caucus chairmen from both houses. This 
provides, even when both houses are controlled by 
the same party, for strong bipartisan representation 
on the executive committee, which is charged with 
conducting the commission’s business. (At present 
both houses are Republican.) The act provides for 
the election of a chairman from among the member- 
ship of the General Assembly, who is a member 
ex officio of the executive committee without a vote. 

Under the old act, most of the commission’s 
studies were undertaken at the direction of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. However, since the act authorized 
the commission to “make such other investigations 

. as may be deemed useful to the General As- 
sembly,” other studies were sometimes undertaken 
by the commission of its own motion. The wording 
of the new act furnishes the commission with a sort 
of blanket authority, and although it is specified in 
addition that the commission shall undertake such 
studies and investigations as the General Assembly 
by resolution shall direct, it seems likely that in the 
future less time will be devoted during the session 
to considering what interim studies shall be as- 
signed. The General Assembly is now, after all, the 
commission, and its leaders are charged with con- 
ducting the commission’s business. 


LIAISON WITH STANDING COMMITTEES 


The major innovation in Pennsylvania’s new look 
in legislative service is, I believe, the changed re- 
lationship of the commission to the General Assem- 
bly’s standing committees. As is customary in legis- 
lative operation, its standing committees during the 
session, and occasionally during the interim, con- 
sider the pros and cons of proposed legislation com- 
ing within their respective provinces. Formerly, the 
only connection between them and the commission 
existed during the legislative session, when a stand- 
ing committee might make an informal request, 
which the commission informally honored, for spe- 
cific information related to its consideration of a 
particular piece of legislation. Under the new act, 
members of the appropriate standing committees 
serve on task forces authorized by the commission’s 
executive committee to supervise the preliminary 
investigations by the commission’s technical staff in 
various fields. Incidentally, the members of the ex- 
ecutive committee are members ex officio of all such 
task forces. In addition, a Senator or Representative, 
who may not be a member of the appropriate stand- 
ing committee but who has special knowledge or 
experience in a field under survey, may be appointed 
to serve the task force as a consultant. The results 
of the task force study will be submitted to the full 
membership of the standing committees involved. 

Thus the act provides for direct liaison between 
the standing committees and the Joint State Gov- 
ernment Commission. Under this system, the mem- 


bers of the standing committees will be pre-in- 
formed, so to speak, on subjects which they will be 
called upon to consider during the legislative ses- 
sion, even to the point of actually having before 
them drafts of pertinent legislation. 

Pennsylvania’s additional legislative service agen- 
cy, the Legislative Reference Bureau, which per- 
forms excellent work, is a separate and distinct 
agency. In it are prepared the preponderance of 
the bills introduced into the General Assembly. Co- 
operation between the commission and the Legis- 
lative Reference Bureau has been the rule in past 
years, and I expect that this will continue. When 
the commission has been called upon to present 
drafts of legislation to implement its recommenda. 
tions, the bureau always has been ready to review 
the drafts from the legal standpoint and to offer its 
judgment concerning changes to make the legisla- 
tion more effective. 

At one time, when amendments to the bill creat- 
ing the Joint State Government Commission were 
under consideration, it was proposed that the Di- 
rector of the Legislative Reference Bureau be made 
the Secretary of the Joint State Government Com- 
mission. In some states the bill-drafting and _re- 
search functions are combined within a single agen- 
cy, but this has never been the case in Pennsylvania, 
and if our past experience with the separation of 
these functions is a criterion, I imagine our present 
system will remain in effect. 

In addition to providing for continuation of the 
standing committees in the interim between legis- 
lative sessions, the new act provides that the Joint 
State Government Commission shall furnish these 
committees such technical staff services as may be 
required during the legislative session. This has the 
effect of formalizing an arrangement which in the 
past has existed on only the most informal basis, 
and I expect that this will be not the least of the 
advantages to accrue under the new order. I have 
been a member of the General Assembly of the com- 
monwealth since 1935 and a member of the Joint 
State Government Commission since 1941, and be- 
fore that a member of its study committees. From 
this experience I can fully appreciate the advantages 
of having on call the commission’s technical staff. 
Although not large, it has personnel well grounded 
in all of the areas in which legislative interest is 
permanent—education and taxation, for example— 
and it has, over the years, accumulated a wealth of 
information bearing upon all manner of subjects 
which we, as members of the General Assembly, are 
called upon to consider. 


THE OUTLOOK IS GOOD 


New commission studies, instituted by the execu- 
tive committee and executed by the task forces and 
(Continued on page 72) 


With capital improvement needs increasing in all the states, budgeting for them 


is receiving much attention. One of the states which over the years has developed 
advanced techniques for such budgeting is Maryland. They are described in the 
article that follows by George A. Bell, Research Associate of the Bureau of 


Over the past forty years a great transformation 
has taken place in state budgeting practice, with 
the result that every state has placed responsibility 
for budgeting in a single official or body, and most 
states have established agencies for budget planning. 
The planning of the capital improvement phase of 
budgeting, however, has not advanced as far as 
have procedures for budgeting operating expendi- 
tures. Among the states with comparatively ad- 
vanced capital improvement budgeting techniques 
is Maryland. But progress begets problems, and 
both legislative and executive study groups have 
shown concern over certain aspects of the system. 


Constitutional Provisions. The Maryland capital 
improvement budget is separate from the operating 
budget, being formulated and adopted by different 
procedures. The operating budget is the responsi- 
bility of the Governor, and is formulated by the 
Department of Budget and Procurement whose Di- 
rector is responsible to the chief executive. The 
Governor submits a budget bill to the legislature, 
and the legislature is limited in its powers in that 
it can decrease but not increase most of the items 
submitted. The capital improvement budget is also 
the responsibility of the Governor, but it is formu- 
lated by the State Planning Commission and is sub- 
ject to unrestricted amendment by the General 
Assembly. 

The reason for this difference lies in the tradi- 
tion of Maryland budgeting practice. The consti- 
tution (Article 3, Section 52) establishes the execu- 
tive budget system, and specifies much procedural 
detail designed primarily to insure balance between 
revenues and expenditures. The General Assembly 
may not pass any other appropriation bills until the 
Governor’s budget is adopted. However, after pass- 
ing this budget the legislature may consider and 
adopt “supplementary appropriation bills,” pro- 
vided that each bill is for “some single work, object 
or purpose therein stated” and authorizes a tax to 
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Capital Improvement Budgeting 


By Georce A. BELL 


and Financing in Maryland 


support the expenditure. It is according to this pro- 
vision that, by custom of long standing, the state has 
adopted an annual bond bill to finance its capital 
improvement program. 


What Is a Capital Improvement? When the two 
budgets are financed differently it is important to 
determine which expenditures are capital in nature. 
The legislature has stated that a capital improve- 
ment “is an improvement, the useful life of which 
shall be at least equal to the life of the bonds or 
Certificates of Indebtedness by which it is financed.” 
However, this definition is not completely satisfac- 
tory. For instance, many items may last longer than 
the life of a bond issue, yet because of low cost can 
be treated as operating expenditures. The State 
Planning Commission has further defined a capital 
improvement as having a value-adding nature, yet it 
can be debated whether major repairs, alterations 
and equipment should be included. The commis- 
sion has not always been in agreement with the 
Budget Bureau on the problem of definition; it is 
obvious that the more restrictive the definition the 
more items must go into the operating budget, 
already under great pressure. 


Formulating the Capital Budget. The State Plan- 
ning Commission, responsible for drafting the capi- 
tal improvement program, has nine members. Four 
persons, representing the main geographic areas of 
the state, are appointed by the Governor [or stag- 
gered four-year terms. Three others are appointed 
by the Governor from among board members or ex- 
ecutive officers of the State Roads Commission, the 
Department of Health and the Department of Men- 
tal Hygiene. These three serve terms nearly co- 
terminous with that of the Governor. The othe 
two members each serve ex officio: the Director of 
the Department of Public Improvements and the 
President of the Legislative Council. The commis- 
sion staff is headed by a Director, who has merit 
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system status. The commission has authority to 
make surveys and studies, promote planning 
throughout the state and formulate a variety of 
statewide plans. In practice it does no planning ex- 
cept for the requirements of the capital improve- 
ment budget. For this purpose it has one profes- 
sional staff member. 

The departments are required to submit their 
construction requests by July 1 of each year. At this 
stage the Department of Public Improvements, the 
state’s engineering agency, can legally be called 
upon to review cost estimates, but the pressure of 
time in supervising the engineering and architec- 
tural work of authorized projects has prevented the 
department from so doing. The Planning Commis- 
sion holds hearings and makes a series of visits de- 
signed to cover all agencies in a three year period. 
During this stage of consideration the Budget Di- 
rector and the Legislature’s Fiscal Research Bureau 
are in constant contact with the commission. The 
Governor is also frequently consulted. The com- 
mission is required by law to make its recommenda- 
tions to the Budget Director by September 15, and 
the Director in turn makes his recommendations to 
the Governor. However, the informal conversations 
mentioned above result in the commission’s submit- 
ting a program which the Director and Governor 
have already indicated willingness to accept. 

The commission must make difficult decisions, 
due to the fact that agency requests far exceed the 
amount that can be accommodated in any one year. 
Concerning the requests within a single agency, 
considered by themselves, the commission has not 
so serious a task, because it can usually follow the 
agency’s schedule of priorities. Exceptions to this 
rule occasionally are made when the Department of 
Public Improvements recommends that priority be 
given for some health or safety project, such as a 
water system or steam boiler. But the commission's 
choice becomes more difficult when it weighs one 
agency’s request against another’s. For instance, it 
may not be easy to decide whether the Department 
of Forests and Parks should obtain a new bathing 
beach before a teacher’s college constructs an audi- 
torium. The politically necessary decision is to 
spread projects among agencies and among sections 
of the state. 


Long Range Planning? The State Planning Com- 
mission formulated its first capital improvement 
budget for the 1941 legislative session. A six-year 
plan was drafted, containing recommendations for 
each biennium. However, it soon became apparent 
that state agencies were not geared for the long 
range approach. Accordingly the commission’s plans 
eventually were presented in two categories, “rec- 
ommended” and “deferred.” The former comprised 
projects to be budgeted in that session, the latter 


all others requested by the departments. In 1956, 
however, the commission extended its planning by 
budgeting for preliminary plans for projects sched- 
uled a year later. This was done not so much to ex- 
tend the period covered by plans as in recognition 
of complaint by the Legislative Council’s Commit. 
tee on Taxation and Fiscal Matters (1955) that ap- 
propriations made without architect's plans often 
resulted in extravagant construction. 


Survey Commission Report. As relatively advanced 
as is Maryland’s procedure for capital improvement 
budget formulation, considerable room for im- 
provement was found by the Commission on State 
Programs, Organization and Finance, a citizen 
group appointed by the Governor in 1955 to con- 
duct surveys as indicated in its title.t In its recent 
study this commission asserted that there was little 
planning in most operating departments, and that 
there were few instances of interdepartmental plan- 
ning coordination. It found, further, that the de- 
partments did not utilize the assistance of the Plan- 
ning Commission in planning, and that in request- 
ing capital projects they often by-passed the com- 
mission to go to the Governor. To strengthen the 
planning process it recommended that the present 
Planning Commission be replaced by an Advisory 
Board representing the state by areas and at large, 
but not by agencies; that planning administration 
be delegated to a Director of State Planning selected 
by the Governor from persons nominated by the 
board, the Director to serve at the Governor's pleas- 
ure; that the activities of the Office of State Plan- 
ning be broadened to include all phases of planning 
in which the state has an interest, not merely capi- 
tal improvement planning; that the planning staff 
be enlarged; and that the capital improvement pro- 
gram be again formulated for six-year periods. The 
implementation of most of these recommendations 
requires legislation, and at this writing it is not 
known whether this will be forthcoming. 


Legislative Action. The Governor submits the 
capital improvement budget to the General Assem- 
bly at the same time as the operating budget—to- 
ward the end of January in odd-numbered years and 
at the beginning of February in even-numbered 
years. The budgets are referred to the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee and the House Ways and Means 
Committee for simultaneous consideration. The two 
committees hold separate hearings; the schedule is 
so planned that the Senate committee hears an 
agency head in the morning and the House commit- 
tee hears the same official in the afternoon. At these 


1Commission on State Programs, Organization and Finance, 
Improving State Planning in Maryland (Baltimore, Novem 
ber, 1956). The commission's coverage was broader than cap- 
ital improvements, but only those phases of the report affect- 
ing capital budgeting are mentioned here. 
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hearings department heads are questioned on capi- 
tal as well as operating budget requests. After each 
hearing the committees hold separate evening meet- 
ings to discuss their actions concerning the agency 
or agencies heard that day. After several weeks of 
hearings, the committees meet jointly for a week or 
so. For the past three years the committees have 
made joint decisions, and have issued a joint report. 

However, the capital budget, as long as it is sub- 
mitted in a supplementary appropriation bill, can- 
not under the constitution be considered on the 
floor until the operating budget is passed. Since the 
General Assembly has unlimited power to raise the 
capital budget, amendments are sometimes proposed 
on the floor and are adopted. Such changes are not 
great in amount, however, and amendments, wheth- 
er initiated by the committees or from the floor, 
rarely make a significant change in the recommen- 
dations of the Planning Commission and Governor. 


Relationship between Capital and Operating Budg- 
ets. Although the capital and operating budgets are 
separate, they are linked in several ways. The Plan- 
ning Commission must submit its recommendations 
to the Budget Bureau by September 15, allowing 
the bureau over three months to coordinate those 
recommendations into its budget hearings and into 
the budget document; the two budgets are sub- 
mitted to the legislature at the same time; the capi- 
tal budget is summarized in a separate table in the 
annual budget document; proposed capital expendi- 
tures are also listed for informational purposes in 
the budget document under each program to which 
they apply; and the legislative committees hold 
hearings on both budgets at the same time. 

On the other hand, several factors militate against 
true coordination of the two budgets: responsibility 
for formulation lies with different agencies; little 
consideration is given to the future operating costs 
of proposed capital facilities; and the legislature 
can adopt amendments to the capital budget after 
the operating budget is beyond its power to recall. 

Complete coordination of the capital and operat- 
ing budgets, according to most authorities, is prob- 
ably not desirable. Capital expenditures are more 
flexible in nature. They can be increased or de- 
creased at will, whereas most operating expenditures 
involve commitments—such as institutional opera- 
tion and grants to local units—which remain rela- 
tively stable from year to year. Furthermore, the 
rate of expenditure for the two budgets varies. Ap- 
propriations based on the operating budget are 
mostly spent within the fiscal year; appropriations 
based on the capital budget are allotted as construc- 
tion progresses, and may be spent over a two- or 
three-year period. Better comparisons of year-to-year 
costs can therefore be made by using separate budg- 
ets. Whatever is the most desirable degree of coordi- 


nation could probably best be achieved through 
financing both budgets the same way. 


Capital Improvement Budget Administration. The 
capital budget goes into effect at the same time as 
other state laws—June 1—whereas the fiscal year be- 
gins July 1, Basic responsibility for administering the 
capital indeovement program lies with the Board of 
Public Works, composed of the Treasurer, who is 
elected by the legislature, and the Governor and 
Comptroller, who are popularly elected. The board 
must arrange the sale of bonds, approve the ap- 
pointment of architects, award construction con- 
tracts, and supervise the expenditure of construction 
funds. Detailed administration of the construction 
program is performed by the Department of Public 
Improvements, whose Director is appointed by and 
responsible to the Governor. This department has a 
technical staff of nearly thirty. The department se- 
lects architects, works with them in drawing plans, 
opens projects for bids, recommends awards of con- 
tracts and continually supervises construction. Thus, 
the Board of Public Works has available a well- 
staffed agency for day-to-day operations. 


Financing the Capital Improvement Budget. As al- 
ready noted, Maryland finances its capital improve- 
ment budget through bond issues. The state is one 
of the minority in which there is no constitutional 
limitation on the size of the debt or on the power 
of the legislature to borrow. The only restriction is 
that the debt shall be authorized by a “law provid- 
ing for the collection of an annual tax or taxes suf- 
ficient to pay the interest on such debt as it falls 
due, and also to discharge the principal thereof 
within fifteen years from the time of contracting the 
same... .”” Unlike the situation in most states, no 
referendum is required. 

Because its capital improvement program is fi- 
nanced exclusively through bond issues, Maryland 
has a high per capita debt, ranking second in this 
respect only to Delaware. Yet the state enjoys the 
highest of debt ratings. The fact that the debt is 
constantly increasing, however, has been a matter of 
concern. The State Planning Commission, studying 
the situation in 1953,” noted various attempts to 
determine debt safety limits and, applying these 
formulae to Maryland, showed that the margin of 
safety at that time, according to different criteria, 
ranged from $20.6 million to $133 million. Such a 
variation in figures provided but little guidance; 
nevertheless, the commission set an arbitrary limit 
of $10 million on yearly capital improvement au- 
thorizations. For three years the commission ob- 
served this limitation, but its recommendations for 

(Continued on page 71) 
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A few months ago the National Civil Service League conducted a survey of in- 
ternship programs in state, county and city governmental services. Less than a 
third of the states, and smaller proportions of counties and cities surveyed, have 
adopted internships as part of their training or recruitment systems. But the 
practice is growing—and where used among the states there is general agreement 
on its value. In this article James R. Watson, Executive Director of the League, 
summarizes the results of the survey after discussing the purpose of internships, 
their early development, and policy frameworks in which they can thrive. 


Internships 


for 


Public Service ‘Training 


By JAMEs R. WATSON 


RAINING PROGRAMS in the public service must 

be viewed in terms of manpower needs which 

affect all activities today, both public and 
private. This situation was recently described by 
Gwylim Price, President of Westinghouse, as the 
“Great American Manhunt.” 

The enthusiasm for various training devices that 
is being shown in industry and to a somewhat lesser 
extent in government, reflects its growing and basic 
importance. In any large organization, the source 
of manpower most readily and immediately avail- 
able is within the service itself. To develop this 
source adequately, training is essential. Industry has 
a great many training programs, both within the 
companies themselves and in outside facilities. An 
outstanding example is the Management Training 
Program of the American Management Association, 
which is now five years old and boasts 2,600 grad- 
uates. Many groups have developed their own train- 
ing facilities: for example, in banking, the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking and the Rutgers Graduate 
School for Bankers. 


NEEDED: A TRAINING POLICY 


Training can be as dynamic as the fortitude and 
vision of the administrator can make it. Today, 
every source of manpower must be quickly and 
fully developed and utilized. It is economically 
sound, therefore, for government to spend money 
in providing proper training for its own talented 
people. 

Government has a long way to go in this matter, 
but some important starts are being made. For a 
training program to be successful it must be part 
of a progressive personnel system. A constructive 


attitude toward personnel matters and training pro- 
grams must permeate the organization from the top 
to the first line supervisor. 

Training programs, especially internships, are so 
dependent upon the quality of supervision and the 
attitude of management that the fullest leadership 
by top management is required. In fact, it is ques- 
tionable whether any governmental unit should at- 
tempt an internship program if the chief executive 
or other leaders in the unit are lukewarm about it. 

We should recognize an additional point regard- 
ing training policy before turning specifically to 
intern programs. The over-all place of training in 
the personnel program has changed dramatically in 
the last two decades. Until recently, the traditional 
hiring philosophy in both government and indus 
try required the applicant to present himself, with 
adequate experience and training, for the immedi- 
ate job. Civil service systems have developed nar- 
row concepts of competition which have intensified 
this approach. Today, progressive industry is plac- 
ing stress on broader education, talent, and apti- 
tude, rather than specific experience or technical 
training. And the more successful government pro- 
grams are recruiting on the broad rather than nar- 
row base. In today’s fast-moving world, with its 
manpower problems, a firm, dynamic training policy 
is essential in order to increase productivity, to 
serve as an incentive to employees and to strengthen 
the reputation of government as an employer. 

Mr. A. Dunsire, Lecturer on Public Administra- 
tion, University of Exeter (England), in defending 
training for administrators states: “Here is the crux: 
the question ‘can administration be taught?’ is often 
answered by referring to the absurdity of trying to 
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teach art ... but students sit at the feet of the es- 
tablished artists, and they study the old masters, 
the classics. . . . Sitting at the feet of the established 
artist is the basic method in use in the civil service. 
It is also the commonest method in industry and in 
local government. A junior is assigned to a senior 
man, under whose tutelage he must work, and whose 
example he will follow.” 

The internship plan is probably the most signifi- 
cant training technique which government has de- 
veloped since World War II. It means, principally, 
learning by watching and doing—gaining new skills 
and insight by varied experience through job rota- 
tion, and by working as a trainee under the super- 
vision of skilled and experienced employees. The 
technique has long been a standard training pro- 
cedure in such fields as medicine, law and the skilled 
trades. 

The intern idea for public service got its big push 
in the middle go's. In 1936 the National Institute 
of Public Affairs, financed by the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, developed an outstanding program which 
brought college graduates into training situations 
in the federal government. This was inspired and 
directed through many successful years by the late 
Dr. Frederick H. Davenport. Its accomplishments 
include two broad contributions to government: 

1. Many successful career administrators entered 
government and got their start through the NIPA 
program. 

2. The NIPA program stimulated the develop- 
ment of other intern plans by the United States 
Civil Service Commission and some of the other 
federal agencies. For example, the commission has a 
program which selects a limited number of persons 
who entered government at low levels, who have 
shown talent, and who—by a year of supervision, ex- 
perience, training and rotation in assignment—are 
equipped for much higher responsibility. Several 
departments have similar programs, either for new 
recruits or for persons with impressive records of 
experience. 


AIMS OF AN INTERN PROGRAM 


An Incentive in Recruiting. One of the most vital 
aspects of internship is that it provides a way for 
college graduates to bridge the gap from general 
education to working experience. Students are in- 
terested in this type of approach. For example, the 
United States Civil Service Commission reports that 
of 17,572 applicants who took the first federal serv- 
ice entrance examination in 1955, more than 40 


per cent returned for the second section of the test, 
which was for management interns. 

Extended Education. Intern programs are not to 
be viewed as limited solely to recruiting or to spe- 
cific job-training objectives. Many excellent intern 
programs are primarily extended education. They 


provide supervised, practical experience. Several as- 
pects of this are very valuable and provide a ready 
pattern for cooperative relations between govern- 
mental, educational and research organizations. For 
example, the Southern Regional Training Program 
provides a number of fellowships for persons to 
work in governmental agencies in that area, under 
the general supervision of the Universities of Ala- 
bama, Kentucky and Tennessee. While many re- 
cipients of such fellowships have remained in gov- 
ernment, the aim is primarily university-level train- 
ing. Another interesting example has recently been 
developed in Oklahoma City, where stipends are 
provided for senior students of the University of 
Oklahoma City to work on governmental research 
projects of the Oklahoma Public Expenditures 
Council. And a Congressional Fellowship Program 
of the American Political Science Association en- 
ables young political scientists and journalists to 
gain practical experience by working as staff mem- 
bers of congressional committees and in the offices 
of House and Senate members. 

A Stronger Base for the Career System. With 
proper flexibility and adequate and intelligent su- 
pervision, an intern program allows the trainee to 
obtain a broader perspective regarding the career 
service and the various opportunities provided in 
it. This works for a stability on his part in the serv- 
ice which a narrower initial experience usually 
does not provide. 

Public Education and Public Relations. Intern 
programs provide a new avenue for public educa- 
tion on government and for over-all public relations. 
A large proportion of the intern programs are spon- 
sored in whole or in part by educational institutions 
or organizations involved in education. They bring 
professors and other civic leaders into more direct 
contact with governmental activities and with the 
supervisors of the interns. Such activity can have 
vital influence on the public relations of govern- 
ment, not only as to recruiting but as to the repu- 
tation of government and public knowledge about 
it. 


SOME PROBLEMS 


Development of a successful intern program in 
government involves several problems. Two consid- 
erations are fundamental: the relationship between 
government units and the cooperating or sponsoring 
group, for example a university or a civic agency; 
and the attitude, policy and competence of the su- 
pervisors to whom the interns are assigned. 

Most programs involve some degree of coopera- 
tion between a university and government units. In 
some cases the university provides the formal, lec- 
ture material for training. In others it is the main 
sponsor of the program. Nothing could jeopardize 
a program more quickly than friction and lack of 
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understanding between the university and the gov- 
ernment. The reijative responsibilities of each must 
be understood clearly. This is especially true if the 
university has a sponsoring role, including selection 
of interns and supervision of the general program. 
If the leading professors and officers of a university 
take pride in such a program, the government can 
be aided considerably. 

Management policy and supervisory skill require 
the greatest possible emphasis. It is not enough for 
a Governor, Mayor, or head of an agency casually 
to agree to the training of some young people and 
give them a chance “to see how government really 
works.” Internship and other training programs 
will be productive only if top management is bas- 
ically concerned in personnel and is able to spend 
time on it. 

Of great importance is the attitude and compe- 
tence of the supervisor. Good supervising is leading, 
and leading is training. A reluctant or inadequate 
supervisor can make the program worse than not 
having it at all. If he has vision and interest, how- 
ever, he can contribute to the developing of new 
careers for the public service, and to increasing the 
morale and competence of his own office. His reac- 
tion to the program and his skill with interns is a 
test of his ability. By participating in frequent con- 
ferences with his colleagues, his superiors, and the 
university groups, his vision can be broadened, and 
the result is a new training experience for the su- 
pervisor himself. By coordination at this level, pub- 
lic management can achieve important benefits. 

Some obvious dangers are related to the above 
points. The intern may be accepted reluctantly, 
with little or no plan and little guidance. Or he 
may be considered “cheap labor” and used as a 
temporary clerk. Supervision may be so poor that 
the experience results in serious harm. The interns 
also can be at fault—bored in attitude, lacking in 
competence and cooperation. 


THE EXTENT OF PROGRAMS 


Last year, the National Civil Service League con- 
ducted a survey to see how widespread the use of 
internships was and how well they were working 
out. It polled forty-eight states, twenty-seven coun- 
ties with some form of civil service, and sixty-five 
civil service cities with populations of more than 
100,000 each. It found that thirteen states had in- 
ternship programs in operation.* Among the coun- 
ties queried four had programs, and among the 
cities, fifteen. 

The programs vary greatly in type and extent, 
but there is surprising agreement about one thing: 
their value. Representatives of several governments 
which use no interns wrote that they would like to 


*California, Colorado, Connecticut, Florida, Illinois, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, New York, Ore- 
gon, Tennessee and Wyoming. 


do so, and some said all they lacked was the money. 
Some with programs felt that they could be im- 
proved. No one with a program wrote to say it was 
unsuccessful. 


STATE INTERN PROGRAMS 


Six of the states have internships available on a 
rotating basis, to give the trainees as wide a view 
as possible of government operation. In the others, 
the internships are largely confined to one or two 
selected departments, frequently professional de- 
partments such as health or welfare. Twelve states 
have formalized internship arrangements with one 
or more colleges and universities—ranging from 
joint selection of interns to cooperative planning 
of the whole program and coordination of the gov. 
ernment work with courses or seminars. In Cali- 
fornia and Oregon, for example, interns have week- 
ly two-hour seminars on their work projects. 

Publicity and recruiting efforts are, on the whole, 
limited. In most states nothing is done beyond no- 
tifying students in the cooperating universities. In 
Illinois and New York, examinations for internships 
are announced and conducted by the Civil Service 
Commissions. 

Most of the state internship programs are quite 
limited in size. The average number of interns work- 
ing in a state at any one time is less than eight, al- 
though California may have as many as 120 in the 
Department of Mental Hygiene alone. New York 
is authorized to include thirty, and the actual num- 
ber usually falls between twenty and twenty-five. 
In addition, New York this year tried a ten-week 
summer work-study program for twenty-three col- 
lege juniors, chosen for scholastic ability and inter- 
est in government work; they were assigned to four- 
teen state agencies. One state, on the other hand, 
provides for a single internship, and several states 
use no more than two interns at once. 

Generally, state interns are in a special class, with 
no civil service status. In some cases, however, they 
are classified as temporary or provisional employees 
or as probationers. Pay varies from a high of $4,500 
in New York for interns who have completed post 
graduate work, to nothing, or (for certain interns 
who work in institutions) their maintenance. 

Oddly enough, most of the state internship pro- 
grams do not include a regular method for accom- 
plishing what is the main purpose of the system: 
drawing the interns into the permanent government 
service. New York interns may transfer into the 
permanent civil service if they are judged satisfac- 
tory on the basis of their internship period. In IIli- 
nois a promotion examination is required in order 
to remain. In Connecticut the chances of perma- 
nency depend on the existence of a vacancy in the 
regular service at the right time. Florida, Maryland 

(Continued on page 71) 
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ESIDENCE LAWS as they relate to public welfare, and 

difficulties created by them in a mobile society, 

are discussed in a symposium published by the 
National Travelers Aid Association.* The publication 
indicates that current laws operate to deny public aid 
to persons who have not been residents of a state for 
a specified number of years—the period varying from 
one to five years in the several states. The papers were 
delivered at the 83rd Annual Forum of the National 
Conference of Social Work, held in St. Louis last May. 
They point up restrictions imposed by resident laws on 
the mobility of the labor force and on the freedom 
of movement of citizens generally, with unfavorable im- 
plications for the economy, for human welfare, and for 
children in particular. 

“Let's Face Up to Restrictive Residence Laws is the 
title of the opening paper, by Elizabeth Wickenden, 
consultant and writer on public welfare. In a hypo- 
thetical conversation with an imaginary visitor from 
Mars, Miss Wickenden finds that the resident laws create 
an anachronism in our present social structure. These 
legalistic barriers should yield, in her view, to univer- 
sality of social responsibility, permitting the shaping of 
social institutions to the needs of the people. 

Robert C. Goodwin, Director of the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security, U. S. Department of Labor, sum- 
marizes its activities in attempting to bring a better 
balance in supply and demand of industrial workers 
on an interstate basis. He predicts continued and prob- 
ably increased movements of people, due to overcrowd- 
ing of urban industrial centers and industry's efforts 
to decentralize. On the other hand roots cast by the 
worker in his old community, and advantages of tenure 
and other labor-management provisions, will make it 
harder to induce him to move. Mr. Goodwin therefore 
feels that communities interested in developing new in- 
dustries must be equipped to provide for the human 
needs of the workers. 

Elsie M. Rogers, Executive Secretary of the Travelers 
\id Society of Long Beach, California, develops a more 
detailed picture of problems a migrant worker may face. 
Frequently the anticipated job does not materialize, or 
not fast enough to prevent exhaustion of his limited 
means. The lack of legal residence makes him ineligible 
for public aid, resources of private agencies are too 
small, and the only solution may be to return to the 
place of legal residence—even if it is an economically 
depressed area and he eventually could have found a 
desirable job in the new place. 

Peter Kasius, Deputy Commissioner for New York 
City Affairs, New York State Department of Social Wel- 
fare, writes on “What Happens in a State Without 
Residence Requirements.” This is the case in New York. 
Since 1946, persons who have not resided in the state 
for one year, and thus are not eligible for local assist- 
ance, become state charges; the state makes full reim- 
bursement for the costs of care and assistance provided 
by the local administrative agency. This law, Mr. Kasius 


*Residence Laws: Road Block to Human Welfare, A Sym- 
posium, National Travelers Aid Association, 425 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y., 1956. 31 pp. 50 cents. 
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feels, has not caused any alarming increase in the cost 
of state operations. In 1955, only 2 per cent of the 
total public assistance caseload comprised state charges. 
The author considers this a worthwhile investment. 

Edna Hughes, Field Consultant of the Child Welfare 
League of America, cites examples of children’s suffer- 
ings caused by restrictive residence laws, both interstate 
and intrastate. Parents may move to a new state, leav- 
ing behind a child in foster care, and this may make it 
impossible for them to establish residence in the new 
state, as the child is supported at public expense in 
the state from which they came. Frequently a child loses 
his claim on a community's resources because a parent 
has moved to another jurisdiction, and he may be sent 
to a place where his parent has not yet gained legal 
settlement. “At their worst,” Miss Hughes states, “these 
interstate and intrastate restrictions deny care and serv- 
ice, and at their best delay it .. .” 

A paper by Dr. V. Terrell Davis, Director of Mental 
Health, New Jersey Department of Institutions and 
Agencies, is concerned with the hampering effect of 
restrictive residence laws on psychiatric and mental 
health services. The laws, he states, endanger early 
recognition and treatment of non-resident mentally 
ill and are contrary to the accepted psychiatric principle 
that hospital care should be as close as possible to the 
location of a patient’s friends and family—so that con- 
tacts with them can be maintained and so that they 
can be guided in assisting the patient’s rehabilitation. 
The Interstate Compact on Mental Health now has been 
developed as a means of overcoming the restrictions of 
residence laws and of avoiding the deportation of non- 
resident mentally ill persons. The compact, already 
enacted by Connecticut, Massachusetts and New York, 
makes the therapeutic interests of the patient, rather 
than considerations of legal residence, the sole criterion 
in deciding where a mental patient is to be hospitalized. 
Dr. Davis cites other recent constructive developments: 
extension in some areas of hospitalization insurance 
coverage to include short treatment in psychiatric units 
of general hospitals; increasing emphasis on procedures 
for voluntary admission to state hospitals; and increased 
state appropriations for mental health service. 

Ruth B. Taylor, Chief Medical Social Consultant of 
the United States Public Health Service, concludes the 
symposium with a paper emphasizing that restrictive 
residence requirements hamper medical services, with 
particular reference to tubercular patients. Delay in 
treatment, Miss Taylor points out, means danger both 
to the patient and to the community. Reporting on a 
recent survey of twenty-two communities in various sec- 
tions of the country as to their handling of non-resident 
tubercular patients, she notes that health officials were 
fairly consistent in desiring to provide needed medical 
services. On the other hand, sanatorium directors, wel- 
fare officials and investigating agents more frequently 
resisted liberalization of residence laws. 

Taken as a whole, the symposium reflects belief that 
residence laws are of declining importance to modern 
society, and that for many reasons they should be 
ended as they apply to welfare services. 
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1957 will run higher. However, the commission 
plans do not cover all capital programs. Highway 
construction under a twelve-year program adopted 
in 1952 is financed largely through loans payable 
with motor vehicle revenues, and the State Roads 
Commission borrows from $25 million to $40 mil- 
lion a year under this authorization. Furthermore, 
occasional extraordinary appropriations are made, 
such as $6 million in 1956 for new state office 
buildings. 

The state’s excellent credit rating is believed to 
result from certain factors which attract investors. 
State property tax revenues are specifically desig- 
nated for debt service, are used solely for this pur- 
pose, and constitute a fairly stable source of income. 
In addition, the state sets this income aside in an 
Annuity Bond Fund. The practice has been for the 
fund to take in annually more than it pays out. 
Most of this fund’s revenue comes from the property 
tax, but occasional appropriations are made to it 
from general fund surpluses and other revenues. 
Owing to this method of management the fund en- 
joys a comfortable, increasing margin of reserve, 
which in 1955 amounted to more than $9 million. 
Other factors contributing to a good credit rating 
are the use of serial bonds, the constitutional fifteen- 
year time limit for debt, and the sound management 
of debt timing and spacing by the Board of Public 
Works, advised by the Treasurer. 


Borrowing vs. Pay-as-You-Go. Nevertheless, the 
question persists whether the state should finance 
capital improvements through bond issues or by 
current revenues. There are two basic justifications 
for continuing the present system. One is the prin- 
ciple of pro-rating the cost of a facility over the 
years it is in use. Another is that Maryland has one 
of the fastest rates of population growth in the na- 
tion and, therefore, can logically charge to future 
users many costs now being incurred to finance 
expansion of plant. 

Yet substantial reasons also are advanced for mov- 
ing toward a pay-as-you-go system. One is the belief 
that there is a limit to the amount of debt the state 
can support, although no one is sure what that 
limit is. Another is that the state is sufficiently pros- 
perous to warrant paying more heavily now for 
needed improvements. Still another is that capital 
improvement needs are such that, through plan- 
ning, annual appropriations for this purpose can be 
made fairly constant. 

Such considerations have caused several state 
study groups to recommend at least partial use of 
the pay-as-you-go system. The Commission on Ad- 


ministrative Organization of the State in 1952, the 
State Planning Commission and the Maryland State 
Debt and Finance Commission in 1953, and the 
Legislative Council Committee on Taxation and 
Fiscal Matters in 1955 all made such suggestions. 
Such a shift would, of course, involve heavier taxes 
for current expenditures. Even now, increasing op- 
erating budgets create revenue problems, and an- 
other $10 million would compound the problem. 
The lack of action on these recommendations, there- 
fore, is understandable. 

Maryland has gone far in developing sound pro- 
cedures for planning, formulating, adopting, admin- 
istering and financing capital improvement projects, 
both through legal provisions and informal prac- 
tices. Experience, however, has led to the realization 
that some aspects of the system could be improved. 
The state studies and proposals indicated above 
constitute an intensely interesting phase of current 
Maryland government. 
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and Massachusetts encourage interns to take com- 
petitive examinations. The Michigan Social Wel- 
fare Commission guarantees its interns at least a 
trial run as permanent employees by requiring them 
to stay for two years after training. 


AN ENCOURAGING TREND 


Representatives of certain states report that some 
departments tend to look on interns as cheap labor 
rather than trainees. But the over-ali atmosphere 
is much better than that. 

Despite its relative newness in the field and the 
reluctance of many government agencies to try it, 
the civil service internship has already attracted 
many outstanding individuals into public service 
and has brought numerous educational institutions 
into much closer contact with various levels of gov- 
ernment. The survey of the National Civil Service 
League shows that, once tried, internships have 
been welcomed by government and by participating 
universities. They are valuable as a means of intro- 
ducing promising young people to the public serv- 
ice and trying out their aptitude for government 
work. But they should not be mistaken for “the an- 
swer” to either the problem of recruiting college 
graduates or the problem of training employees to 
do their present jobs better and preparing for better 
jobs. Their value can be doubled when they are 
fitted into a complete, integrated plan of employee 
training, staffing and development. 
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the technical staff, have been undertaken in recent 
months. All of us today find ourselves concerned 
with a variety of governmental problems—our tax 
system, for example, and procedures in the courts of 
the commonwealth. While I do not pretend that 
we expect to become experts in any of these fields, 
at least we have had an introduction to their in- 
tricacies before finding ourselves confronted in the 
current legislative session with a mountain of pro- 
posals for legislative action. 

I firmly believe that the “new look” in Pennsyl- 
vania brings us much closer to realization of the 
full potential which has always existed in the Joint 
State Government Commission as a factor in good 
legislation for Pennsylvania. Now, more than ever, 
the commission can become a nonpartisan group, 
a useful instrument for all members of the General 
Assembly, an organization that can coordinate and 
reconcile major points of policy and that can be 
relied upon to perform the research essential when 
we have legislation before us affecting all the citi- 
zens of our commonwealth. 


Trends in State Government 
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lishment of a centralized and unified probation 
system, staffed by full-time professional personnel. 
The Governor of New Jersey observed that well ad- 
ministered probation offers better opportunities for 
rehabilitation than imprisonment, and he called for 
consideration of ways by which probation services 
can be improved at the county level. The Governor 
of Tennessee included in his budget annual amounts 
to provide for a system of juvenile probation under 
which the juvenile courts can place many boys and 
girls under the supervision of local probation officers 
rather than placing them in institutions. In Texas 
the Governor—who recommended an appropriation 
of more than $5 million for capital improvements 
in the Texas prison system, with other improve- 
ments for it—recommended establishment of a paid 
probation and parole system. 

Economic Development. In almost all states the 
Governors underlined the necessity for state encour- 
agement of industrial and other economic advance. 
Many means were advocated: state advertising, state 
participation in port development, agricultural re- 
search, encouragement of power development, tax 
adjustments in certain instances, and use of state 
credit to attract capital for industrial construction. 
Several Governors placed particular stress on the 
necessity of state action to encourage and facilitate 
sound and beneficial development of atomic energy 
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for civilian purposes. Reactor programs, education 
in atomic science, and adequate state regulation— 
including legislation to guard against radiation 
hazards—were among the proposals. 

Labor. Proposals for increasing workmen’s com- 
pensation benefits or unemployment compensation, 
or both, were frequent. Several Governors proposed 
minimum wage legislation. The Governor of Iowa, 
citing the growing importance of nonagricultural 
workers in the state’s economy, recommended estab- 
lishment of a state Department of Labor. 


* * 


Such, in summary, were some of the findings and 
proposals of Governors in states where the legisla- 
tures convened in January. Those cited are far from 
all inclusive of major recommendations. But they 
indicate one central fact—that 1957 is a year of ex- 
ceptionally strong leadership from the Governors 
for meeting the rapidly growing problems of the 
states. 


Among the States 
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agencies of many states and territories early in 1957 
inaugurated a program for systematic, continuing inter- 
change of research and informational reports and docu- 
ments. Each participating state or territory will agree to 
send a stipulated number of copies (between one and 
three) of its publications to each other participating 
jurisdiction. In return it will receive the number of 
copies, between one and three, which it requires. The 
program calls for designation of a depository in each 
participating state where the interchanged publications 
will be catalogued and permanently retained. The pro- 
gram was developed by the National Legislative Confer- 
ence during the past two years. 


Legislative Conference Committees.—_Members of two 
committees of state officials concerned with important 
aspects of the legislative process have been named by 
Vernon A. McGee of Texas, President of the National 
Legislative Conference. 

A committee to study bill drafting methods and to 
develop a guide for preparation of legislation will act 
under the chairmanship of Ralph N. Kleps, California 
Legislative Counsel. Other members are Franklin Cor- 
rick, Kansas; Jerome Finkle, Illinois; Burt Glidden, 
Pennsylvania; and Charles T. Henderson, Florida. 

A second committee, to develop recommendations for 
uniformity in indexing, classification and numbering of 
statutes and codes, is composed of Duncan L. Kennedy 
of Minnesota, Chairman; Sam R. Haley, Oregon; L. G. 
Merritt, South Carolina; Samuel H. Slosberg, Maine; and 
Edward D. Summers, Missouri. 

Both committees were authorized by the 1956 meeting 
of the National Legislative Conference. 
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Metropolitan Government 


Metropolitan growth has become a population phenomenon in America. 
More than half of our people now live in metropolitan areas. An increasing 
proportion of them live outside the central cities—in suburbs and fringe 
sections. Metropolitan government, therefore, is of major concern for many 
millions, with constant effect on the public facilities and services available 
to them. But government in the typical metropolitan area is a confusing 
maze: a great many separate governments, without coordination for the 
area as a whole. The Council of State Governments now presents a study designed to 
assist those who wish to transform the maze into orderly, effective government: 


THE STATES 
AND 


THE METROPOLITAN PROBLEM 


A Report to the Governors Conference—1956 


The report, prepared by the Council at the 
direction of the Governors’ Conference, por- 
trays the problem of metropolitan govern- 
ment in its past and current setting. It 
describes six major devices with which citi- 
zens and officials have sought to alter pat- 
terns of governments to solve the problem, 
and it suggests the extent to which each 
can be useful. It presents no panacea but 


emphasizes three approaches—the metro- 
politan federation, the urban county and 
the metropolitan special district—as offering 
outstanding promise. The study devotes 
much attention to past state action in at- 
tempting to reduce metropolitan difficulties, 
and it underlines specific means by which the 
states may work with local governments and 
organizations to produce adequate solutions. 


Joun C, Bo.iens, Director of the Study 
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